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SCANNED 


The  Lincoln  Children 


William  Wallace  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


7/-24^-<>^^-  •--•-/ 


February  25,  1862  -  News    note 
from  one  of  the  local  papers:, 
Wiiliam,  the  youngest  son  of  I 
President  Lincoln,   died  at  the] 
White  House  on  Thursday  even- 
mg.     He  was  eleven  years  of| 
age      The  President  is  reported  i 
to  be  ,11  from  over-exertion  and  i 
watchmgat.the  bedside  of  his 


•V\3'II''yGTr^T   liA^t!:NI^:G    STAR 

nare    J  ,    c  nlumn   1  ■    '    -  ■  :  ■•"  ■  - ..  ■—.<  '  ■•  '■. 

Lit+lc    'VilTi?:    LinC'-^ln,    -    It    ^vill    be    a    source    of        '■'.'::-■■■ 
rrat  If  int.^, -^n   to   t^'-".:    frlenc's    of    the   President    to   learn       -''" 
that    the    re-n'-ains    o"^    the    little    favorite    of 
the   '.'jhite  House  have   he  en   einhalraed   by  Drs.    Erovm  and 
Alexancier,    aesisted    hy  Zv .    C^-'.arles    A,.    Wood;    and    in 
oreeence    o"^   the   "^^a^iily   ohysioians,   Drs.   Hall   and    Stone," 
Senator    Pr^v^inp-,    Is^^ao    Ner;ton,    Esq.,    and    others. 
The   en:i''^9lni!nent    ^v^-ts    a  complete    success,    and    gave  great 
satisfaction    to   all   oresent.      The    body  v/ill  be   deposited 
in   a  vqult    next    Llond  ay ,    anc"    v;ill   be    eventually   removed 
to   Illinois,    to   "l^e   deoosittd    in   the    family   burying   ground 
of   the   President. 

Yesterdqy    morning    the    rae;n''''er2    of    the   Cabinet    v^'ith 
their   farailies    called    on  the   President    and    i\flrs.    Lincoln 
to  ten-""er   their   condolence.    Mo   others   ^-/ere    admitted   to 
the   Pre'Sic  entinl   Ti^nsion.      The   foreign  Ministers, 
Sen-^tors,    -nd    other   leading    citizens    sent    cards   and    letters 
of    condolence.       Senator    Brov/ning   has    entire    charge    of 
t he    f  ; n i ; r al    p r r ."^^ np- c me n t  g  . 


hl^-'G^L^'  Z\Y   PY  DAY 


FEBRUARY  24.    Dr.  Phincas  D.  Gurley  conducts  simple  funeral  service  for 
Willie  Lincoln  at  2  P.M.  in  East  Room  while  body  remains  in  adjoining 
Green  Parlor.     Large  crowd  includes  cabinet  officers,  foreign  ministerSj^;^ 
members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  in  general.    National  Intelligencer,  Febw 
25.     Robert  Lincoln,  and   Sens.   Browning    (111.)    and   Trumbull    (111.)  . 
accompany  President  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Road  and  Washington  Sts;.;", 
Georgetown,  where  body  of  Willie  is  placed  in  W.  T.  Carroll's  vault. 
Browning,  Diary.     Government  departments  closed.     Washington  StOTf' 
Feb.  24.    Tad  Lincoln  decidedly  better.    Ibid. ,_.   3 


Dr.    Gharlee    A.    'Vorx^    Is    listed    in    the    alDhabetical 
i  e  o  +:  i  o  r  i    o  -f    ■* ,  h  e    '"'-  a  s  h  i  ng  t  on    Git  y  Direct  o  r  ;;•    f  '^i'    1  'o  6  2    as: 

'7orY:,    Ghor-les,    ohysiciin,    >?d  s    "3:3?   G    north.        .;- 

He    ti^    not    listed     ander   ?}:^''3I':i  ^TfS    in   the    business 
lection    o'."    the   Dii-ectorv. 


1 


'^Absahm,  Abaaldm, 

O!  My  Son  Absalom.'* 

S  the  reminiscences  of  Elizabeth  Keckley, 
a  White'  house  servant,  she  says  that 
WIIHb  Lincoln  In  1862  coutracteo  a  severe 
•"6 old,"  which  ended  In  fever.  He  was>  dell- 
cat©  and  soon  drooped  under  hie  Illness. 
His  mother  doted  on  him  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly at  his  aide.  She  withdrew  her  card» 
for  a  reception.  'Lincoln  opposed  tlids.  At 
least  he  wanted  a  consultation  before  any 
steps  were  taken.  Accordingly  Dr.  Stone 
was  called  In.  He  pronounced  Willie  better, 
"and  said  that  there  was  every  reason  for  an 
early  recovery.  He  thought,  since  the  invi- 
tations had  been  Issued,  It  would  be  best  to 
go  on  with  the  reception.  Willie,  he  Insisted, 
was  In  no  immediate  danger.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  guided  by  these  counsels,  and  no  post- 
ponement was  announced. 

On  the  evening  of  the  reception  WlUle  wag 
suddenly  taken  worse.  His  mother  sat  by  his 
bedside  a  long  while,  holding  his  feverish 
hand  In  her  own,  and  watching  hlS'  labored 
breathing.  Still  the  doctor  claimed  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm. 

The  reception  was  a  large  and  brilliant  one, 
and  the  rich  notes  of  the  Marine  band,  in  the 
apartments  below,  came  to  the  sickroom  In 
Boft,  sxibdued  murmurs,  like  the  wild,  faint 
gobbing  of  faroff  spirits.  Some  of  the  young 
people  suggested  dancing,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
m-et  the  suggestion  with  an  emphatic 
veto.    .    .    . 

During  the  evening,  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  up- 
stairs several  times,  and  stood  by  thebedslda 
Df  the  suffering  boy.  She  loved  him  with  a 
mother's  heart,  and  htr  anxiety  was  great. 
The  night  pa  .rod  slowly;  morning  came,  and 
VyilUe  was  worse.  He  lingered  a  few  days 
tuid  died.  God  called  the  beautiful  spirit 
home,  and  the  house  of  joy  was  turned  Into 
the  house  of  mourning. 
I  was  worn  out  with  watching,  and  was  not 
n  the  room  when  Willie  died,  but  waslmme- 
Jlately  sent  for.  I  assisted  in  washing  and 
Sresslng  him,  and  then  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  •'came  in.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  bowed  down  with  grief.  He  came  to 
the  bed,  lifted  the- cover  from  the  face  of  his 
child,  gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  mur- 
muring: 

"  My  poor  boy,  he  was  too  good  for  this 
earth.  ,  God  has  called  him  home.  I  know 
that  he  is  mucff  better  off  In  heaven,  but  then 
we  loved  him  so.  It  is  hard— hard — to  have 
him  die!" 

Great  sobs  choked  his  utterance.  He  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  tall  frame  was 
convulsed  with  emotion.  I  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  looking  at 
the  man  In  siient,  awe  stricken  wonder.  His 
grief  unnerved  him.  and  made  him  a  weak, 
pasFive  child.  I  did  not  dream  that  his 
rugged  nature  could  be  so  pioved;  I  shall 
never  forget  those  solemn  moments.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  grandeur  as  well  as  a  simplicity 
about  the  picture  that  will  never  fade.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  inconsolable.  ...  In 
one  of  her  paroxysms  of  grief  the  president 
kindly  bent  over,  his  wife,  took  her  by  the 
arm,  and  gently  led  her  to  the  window.  With 
a  solemn,  stately  gesture  he  pointed  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  saying: 

"  Mother,  do  you  see  that  large,  whit© 
building  on  the  hill  yonder?  Try  and  control 
your  grief,  or  It  will  drive  you  mad,  and  we 
may  have  to  send  you  there." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  so  completely  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  that  she  did  not  attend 
the  funeral.  .  .  .ITie  White  house  was 
draped  In  mourning.    .    .    ,  , 
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PRESIDENT  WAS  PROSTRATED. 

Deatli  of  Willie  Lincoln  at  the  White 
House  Made  Him  Almost  Inconsolai- 
ble  -witli  Grief. 
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The  protecting-  sympathy  and  tenderness 
the  president  extendedito  all  children  became 
a  passionate  affection  for  his  own.  Willie 
and  Tad  had  always  been  privileged  beings 
at  the  "White  house,  and  their  pranks  and 
companionship  u-ndoubtedly  did  mnich  to 
relieve  the  tremendous  strain  the  president 
was  suffering.  Many  visitors  who  saw  him 
with  the  lads  at  this  period  have  recorded 
their  impressions— how  keenly  h.e  enjoyed  the 
children;  how  indulgent  and  affectionate  he 
was  with  them.  Again  and  again  he  related 
thsir  sayings,  sometimes  even  to  grave  dele- 
gations. Thus  Monoure  Conway  tells  of 
going  to  see  the  president  with  a  commission 
which  wanted  to  "  talk  over  the  situation." 
The  president  met  them,  laughing  like  a  boy. 
Til*  White  house  was'  in  a  state^  of  feverish 
exfcitement,  he  said;  one  of  his  boys  had 
come  in  that  morning  to  tell  him  that  the  cat 
had  kittens,  and  now  the  other  had  just 
announced  that  the  dog  had  puppies. 

When  both  the  childrsn  fell  ill;  when  he 
saw  them  suffering,  and  when  it  became 
evident,  as  it  finally  did.  that  Willie,  the 
eldest  of  the  two,  would  die,  the  president's 
anguish  was  intense.  He  would  slip  away 
from  the  visitors  and  cabinet  at  every  op- 
•onrtunitv.  tn  gn  to  the  sick  ronro.,  ami  dm'jne 
the  last  four  or  five  days  of  Willie's  lite, 
when  the  child  was  suffering  terribly  and  lay 
in  an  unbroken  delirium.  Mr.  Lincoln  shared 
w-ith  the  nurse  the  nightly  vigils  at  the  bed- 
side. When  Willie  finally  died,  on  Feb.  20, 
the  president  was  so  prostrated  that  it  was 
feared  t^y  many  of  his  friends  that  he  would 
succumb  entirely  to  his  grief.  Many  public 
duties  he  undoubtedly  did  neglect.  Indeed,  a 
month  after  T\'il!ie's  death,  we  find  him  apol- 
ogizing for  delay  to  answer  a  letter  because 
of   a  "domestic  affliction." 

In  describing  Lincoln's  a^iltude  toward  the 
common  people.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  cites 
■the  following  inciident  which  took  place  while 
'tihe  president  and  party  were  proceeding  with 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  the  photograph  gallery: 
"  My  attention  was  attracted  to  an  approach- 
ing party,  apparently  a  countryman,  plainly 
dressed,  with  his  wifle  and  two  little  boys, 
w"ho  evidently  had  been  straying  about  look- 
ing at  the  places,  of  public  in'terest  in  the  ciity. 
As  they  reached  the  portico,  the  father,  who 


Zfficz?  ij^77-zsnvj//72:J^oirjs 

was  in  advance,  caught  sight  of  the  tall 
figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  absorbed  in  his  letter. 
His  wife  and  the  little  boys  were  ascending 
the  steps.  The  man  stopped  suddenly,  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  '  bush  '  to  his  family, 
and,  .after  a  moment's  gaze,  he  bent  down 
and  whiispered  to  them:  '  There  is  the  presi- 
dent.!' 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  good  naturedly  approached 
the  boys,  who  had  remained  where  they 
were  stopped,  and,  reaching  down;  said  a 
kind  word  to  the  bashful  little  fellows,  who 
shrank  close  to  their  mother  and  did  not  re- 
ply. This  simple  act  filled  the  father's  cup 
full.  '  The  Lord  is  with  you,  Mr.  President,' 
he  said,  reverently;  and  then,  hesitating  a 
moment,  he  added,  with  strong  emphasis. 
'  and  the  people,  too.  sir;  and  the  people,  too." 


There  were  many  causes  for  the  gloom 
which  overspread  the  Executive  Mansion 
during  most  of  the  four  years  and  one  month 
of  Lincoln's  service  In 
the  presidency.  The 
war  which  was  raging 
through  all  that  period 

t  banished    gayety   from 

rmany       other      homes 

t  throughout  the  country 

f  besides  that  of  the  na- 

■  tlon's  Chief  Magistrate. 
There  was  an  adal- 
tlonal  cause  for  sadness 
on  Mrs.  Lincoln's  part 
by  the  death  of  her 
favorite  son,  which  oc- 
curred early  In  her  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ^\'hIte 
House.  These  were 
among  the  causes  for 
the  absence  from  the 
Executive  Mansion  of 
social    festivities    such 

as  It  has  known  during  Mrs.  AhTaham  Lincoln. 
most  of  Its  existence  before  and  since  the 
war  period.  Another  cause  was  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's lack  of  knowledge  of  society  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  aversion  to  society  life. 
After  the  death  of  young  AV'lUIe,  her  son. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  never  again  entered  the  Guests' 
Room  In  the  White  House  where  he  died,  or 
the  Green  Room  where  his  body  had  Iain. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Todd,  was  twelve  years  younger  than 
Lincoln,  bhe  was  4o  years  pia  when  she 
came  to  the  White  House,  and  died  In  18b2, 
at  the  age  of  61,  seventeen  years  after  the 
asspsslnatlon  of  her  husband. 


W£ 


MANY  SORROWS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

.  .  «,.r    Lincoln  lived  the  simple  life  in 

easy  access  ^o  the  President  .^      precious   li"le   papers   tnat  "cowardly 

smiling  through  their  tears    ci  ^^  '^""'li's   collection  of   desertions 

Ufe   or  liberty  to  their  »?}''="..     Lincoln   called  his   couecuu.  ^ 

egs"   that   "ran,  away   ^  f   them  ^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^     °?^n^\he     Fe  of  his  son 

hii    "leg   cases."      All  pis   seemc  ^^^  ^^^^  begging  the  '"e  " 

to  preserve  discipline  "^J!'^,^™!  deserved  slio°ting    if.  ever   a  deserter 

..= .«  -  -"t 'S  s=rs;i=^^^ 

Si   further   orders   come   from   me   to    sno  expense  of  some  pom- 

-'-r  ^LinSi^^p'5ur?n  W5-.  ^„,  ,  .,,  ,„„  _  .,„  .  U  »=..  no.  <o.  .>u.  ven. 

"You  cannot  be  more  anxious  than  President's  secretaries 

'  ^SfthS'i'er,  time  disaster  «as  <=>;o™n/„- *5  J«Uind  .f«  »"e„  .•'--»„3l  rSair^rJ: 

SiVtS'e  c'ou^^';,r;Sl  -- t"lf  .^r*ltn- «ers'  rre  than  ^ 

^"-rCstrLe  a  .eat^.ie,  re,upon^Ki.^^„WiUi.  .5  dj^^ 
con,p"nion,  about  «elveyearyM,^«a^  ^^^  ,^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^ 

t3n%f; .ron«e^^Sferar^,:>;;^  "ebS;.^ 

*J,iKlSo'n"rbn£  f ;».  the  White  House  ,'SSe^'.?Se  "but   Mrs. 

,|i'crs='So5p£°j|i^\-rnt^^^^^^^^ 
iul  nurse  thus  describes  the  fathers ^^^^      ^^  srief.  .  ■  „  G;  • 


"'"'"  ,  „,„,  sa«  a  man  so  bowed  down  »jtliS'«<^-_^^,J"j 
-  ?"S.  .HiM:fS«"'""-r=??oSd-^  .0  moved;    .  sun 


Willie  Lincoln 
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Letter  by  Willie  Lincoln^ 


>^y 


Recalls  Father's  Sorrow 


President's  Son  Wrote  of  Colonel,  Soon  to  Die,  Wj 
Year  of  Own  Death. 

/f  15   
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SPRINGFIELD,  III..  Feb.  11  (JP).— 
A  letter,  yellowed  with  age  and 
written  in  a  boyish  scrawl,  today  re- 
called some  unhappy  events  which 
confronted  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
birthday  will  be  observed  to- 
morrow. 

It  was  written  by  Willie  Lincoln, 
the  boy  who  died  in  the  White 
House  before  his  father's  adminis- 
tration was  a  year  old. 

Dated  May  3.  1861,  the  letter  was 
written  to  Henry  Remann,  a  Spring- 
field boy  with  whom  Willie  played 
before  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
Washington. 

Reproduced  as  written  by  Willie, 
the  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Henry: 

•*I  am  sorry  I  have  not  wrote  to 
lyou  all,  since  I  left  you  all. 


"I  told  my  brother  Bob  in  my  last 
letter  that  there  was  at  least  text 
thousand  soldiers  stationed  at  thv^ 
Capitol  building.  I  suppose  that  yoUi 
did  not  learn  that  Colonel  E.  E.  Ells- 
worth had  gone  to  New  York  and 
organized  a  regiment — divided  into 
companys.  and  brought  them  here, 
and  to  be  sworn  in— I  don't  know 
when.  Some  folks  call  them  b-hoys,'' 
and  others  call  them,  the  firemen. 
"Yours  respectfully"  • 
"WILLIE  LINCOLN." 

The  colonel,  a  romantic  figure  of 
24,  was  to  be  killed  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  just  three  weeks  after  Willie 
wrote  the  letter,  the  first  Union  of- 
ficer to  give  his  life  in  the  conflicft*- 
And  within  the  year,„  Willie, ,  1k^ 
was  to  die. 


OLD  LETTER 

SHOWS  SORROW 

OF  A.  LINCOLN 


THE  AUROr^A  BEACON-NEWS,    MONDAY  Pi:^ppjy  ^ 


Boyish  Scrawl  of  Willie  Now 
Property  of  Historical  So- 
ciety Recalls  Two  Deattis. 


I  RY   MILBURN   P.   AKERS. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  li.—(A')—A 
letter,  yellowed  with  age  and  written 
in  a  boyish  scrawl,  today  recalled  sev- 
■  eral  unhappy  events  which  con- 
fronted Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
birthday  will  be  observed  tomorrow, 
durmg  the  first  year  of  his  presidency. 

The  letter,  written  by  Willie  Lin- 
'coln,  the  little  chap  who  died  in  the 
White  House  before  his  father's  ad- 
ministration was  a  year  old,  has  re- 
cently come  in  to  the  possession  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  society. 

Paul  Angle,  the  society's  secretary 
and  a  noted  Lirtcoln  scholar,  said  it 
v/as  one  of  but  four  extant  letters 
written  by  Willie  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod he  spent  in  the  White  House.  It 
has  never,  heretofore  been  published, 
he  said. 

Dated  May  3,  1861,  the  letter  was 
written  to  Henry  Remann,  a  Spring- 
field lad  with  whom  Willie  played  be- 
fore the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
Washington. 

Boy's  Letter. 
Reproduced  as  written  by  Willie,  the 
letter  follows: 
"Dear  Henry: 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  not  wrote  to 
you  all,  since  I  left  you  all. 

"I  told  my  brother  Bob  in  my 
last  letter  that  there  was  at  least 
ten  thousand  soldiers  stationed  at 
the    Capitol    building.     I  suppose 
that  you  did  not  learn  that  Col. 
E.  E.  Ellsworth  had  gone  to  ;New     i 
.     'i^ork    and    organized    a   regiment     I 
divided      into      companys,       and 
brought   them    here,    and   to    be 
sworn    in— I    don't    know    when. 
Some  folks  call  them  B.hoys  and 
others   call   them,   the    firemen. 
"Yours  respectfully. 

"Willie  Lincoln." 
When  Willie    wrote    the    letter    the 
Civil  war  had  been   underway   but  a 
few  weeks. 

Washington  was  considered  virtually 
defenseless  and  President  Lincoln  was 
having  difficulty  getting  troops  Into 
the  city  especially  by  way  of  Balti- 
more where  southern  sympathizers 
were  interfering  with  the  movement 
of  troop  trains. 

Ellsworth  Killed. 
ElLsworth,  a  native  of  Malta,  Sara- 
toga county.  New  York,  was  a  protege 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  had  com- 
manded the  IT.  S.  Zouave  cadets  of 
Chicago,     a     nationally     known     drill 


fice  at   t!»j--ingfield  to  study   law. 

When  Lincoln  went  to  Washington 
Ellsworth  accompanied  him.  When 
the  president  needed  troops  he  bur- 
ned to  New  York  and  recruited  a  reg- 
iment from  among  the  colorful  volun- 
teer firemen  of  the  city.  These  lads, 
largely  of  Irish  extraction,  were  the 
ones  of  whom  Willie  wrote  to  his 
Springfield  playmate,  saying  "some 
folks  calls  them  B,hoys  and  other? 
call  them,  the  firemen." 

Willie,  a  lad  of  11,  was,  however. 
greatly  impressed  by  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  city  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  interested  in  the  do- 
ings of  his  boyhood  here— Col.  Ells- 
worth. 

The  colonel,  a  romantic  figure  of 
24,  was  to  be  killed  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
.just  three  weeks  after  Willie  wrote 
the  letter,  the  first  Union  officer  to 
fiive  his  life  in  the  conflict.  And 
within  the  year  Willie,  too,  was  to  die. 
Boy  Dies  in  Year. 
Willie,  the  Lincoln's  third  child, 
whose  full  name  was  William  Wallace 
Lincoln,  became  ill  and  died  Feb.  20, 
1862.  He  is  buried  in  the  Lincoln 
tomb  at  Springfield. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  let- 
ter he  wrote  to  his  Springfield  play- 
mate is  his  misspelling  of  Henry's 
last  name  on  the  envelope.  Willie 
wrote  it  Master  Henry  Reeman.  It 
should  have  tieen  Remann.  After 
writing  the  letter  the  lad  apparently 
gave  it  to  his  father's  private  secre- 
tary, John  G.  Nicolay,  to  mail,  as  the 
envelope  was  franked  by  Nicolay  a;; 
private  secretary  to  the  president. 
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CHICAGO. 
Willie   Lincoln 
though    he    were 
United   States, 


111..     Feb.     1  2. — Eight-year-old 

was    as    proud    of    his    father    as 

going    to    be    President    of    the 

and   he   doesn't   talk   about   much 


else  in  this  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his  chum,  Henry 
Remann,  back  in  Springfidd,  III.,  while  on  a  trip 


to  Chicago  back  in  1 859.  The  boy's  letter  was 
released  for  newspaper  publication  today  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Lincoln  Library  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity.— A.  P.  Wirephoto,  Today's  Picturu 
With  Today's  News. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  son,  William  Wallace  Lincoln, 
taken  about  the  time  of  their  visit  to  Chicago  when  Willie,  then  aged 
8,  wrote  his  "Me  and  Father"  letter  to  a  chum  back  home  in  Spring- 
field. The  boy  died  three  years  later  after  having  lived  more  than  a 
year  in  the  White  House. 


NERE'S  LEHEI 
BY  ABE'S  SO 


CHICAGO.  Feb.  12.  —  (iP)  —  Littll 
Willie  Lincoln  came  to  tovra  wit! 
his  dad  back  in  1859,  and  was  tin 
eight-year-old  boy  impressed! 

Here's    what    Abraham    Lincoln' 

son  wrote  back  home  to  his  chu: 

Henry  C.  Bemann.  in  Springfield: 

"bear  Henry: 

"Th!s  town  is  a  very  beaatlfitli 

place.     Me    ajnd    father    went    ttti 

two  theatres  the  other  nitrht.  Me'l 

and  father  have  a  nice  little  room 

to  ourselves.    We  have  two  little 

pitchers     on    a,    washstand.    The 

smallest   one  for  me   the   largest 

one  for  father.    We  have  two  little 

towels  on  a  top  of  both  pltcheni.| 

The    smallest    one    for    me,    th< 

largiest  one  for  father. 

"We  have  two  little  beds  in  thi 

room.    The  smallest  one  for  me,  th| 

largest  one  for  father. 

"We  have  two  little  wash  basi: 

The  smallest  one  for  me,  the  larg« 

one  for  father.  •  The  weather  is  vei 

fine  here  in  tliis  town,    Was  the  e: 

hibition  on  Wednesday  before  lai 

"Yours  truly, 

"WILLIE  LINCOLN." 

A  photostatic   copy   of  the  letti 

was    published    for    the    first    ti: 

today. 


Engineer  Company 
Official  Succumm 


Vlan  Of  Sorrows 

Lincoln's  First  Wartime  Birthday 
Made  Sadder  By  Son  Willy's  Illness 


By  DON  OAKLEY 

On  Feb.  12,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  53  and 
president  of  a  divided  United  States. 

The  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  was  not  yet  over 
and  both  North  and  South  were  now  convinced  that 
many  more  months  of  bitter  fighting  lay  ahead  be- 
fore the  madness  should  finally  cease. 


There  were  few  tidings 
from  the  battlefronts  that 
did  anything  to  dispel  the 
cold,  damp,  gray  Winter 
that  had  clamped  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Only  in  the  distant  west 
did  the  news  tell  of  any- 
thing like  victory.  An  un- 
known brigadier  general 
named  U.  S.  Grant  had 
taken  Ft.  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  on  the  6th. 
Ten  days  later  he  would 
capture  Ft.  Donelson,  sec- 
ond step  in  his  long  cam- 
paign down  the  Mississippi 
to  cut  the  Confederacy  in 
two. 

* 

BUT  IN  THE  east,  in  the 
crowded,  muddy,  pestilence- 
ridden  capital,  the  citizens 
still  stood  half  in  fear  of 
invasion  by  the  seemingly 
unbeatable  Rebels  just 
across  the  Potomac.  And  it 
was  on  Lincoln's  tall,  stoop- 
ing shoulders  that  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  grief  of  an 
entire  people  rested. 

But  as  if  that  were  not 
enough  for  one  man  to  bear, 
personal  tragedy — not  the 
first — was  to  visit  him  that 
month. 

The  president's  birthday 
was  not  a  happy  one.  His 
son  Willy  had  been  ailing 
for  days. 

• 

WE  DO  NOT  know  today 
what  Willy  Lincoln's  sick- 
ness was.  Medical  diagnoses 
of  the  time  were  often  un- 
reliable. But  it  was  a  lin- 
gering, fluctuating  fever 
that  etched  new  lines  in  the 
sad.  gaunt  face  of  Lincoln 
as  he  spent  what  time  he 
could  at  his  son's  bedside. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  that 
other  February  in  1850, 
twelve  years  before.  Eleven  '• 
days  before  his  41st  birth- 
day   that    \ear,    his    second- 


horn  .son  had  died.  Eddie 
Lincoln  had  been  not  quite 
four. 


.ABRAH.A.VI  and  Mary  Lin- 
coln had  four  sons:  Robert, 
Edward.  William  and  Thom- 
as. In  1862,  18-year-old  Bob 
was  away  at  Harvard.  Willy 
was  11  and  Thomas,  or  Tad, 
was   8. 

The  Lincolns  would  be 
considered  indulgent  parents 
at  any  time.  According  to 
the  Victorian  standards  of 
their  day,  they  were  ex- 
tremely so.  Willy  and  Tad 
had  the  run  of  the  White 
House,  to  the  irritation  and 
scandal  of  generals,  con- 
gressmen, cabinet  members 
and  the  numerous  social 
climbers  and  office  seekers 
who  continually  besieged  the 
president. 


What  fun  the  boys  had 
against  the  exciting  back- 
ground of  the  war  and  their 

father's  iiniimtant '  position. 
Of  his  sdiis,  Willy  was 
the  one  probably  the  most 
like  his  father.  They  thought 
and  felt  alike.  He  was  a 
promising  bos ;  he  wrote  po- 
etry and  wanted  to  be  a 
preacher.  He  was  serious 
like  his  older  brother  Rob- 
ert, yet  had  plenty -of  the 
impishness  ihat  character- 
ized little  'Y;\(\. 


NOW  WILIA'  lay  deathly 
ill,  and  Tad,  too,  had  come 
down    with    .something    and 


hi?  life  was  feared  for. 

On  Feb.  20,  Willy  Lincoln 
died.  He  was  11  years  and 
two  months  old.  A  people 
already  full  of  mourning 
for  its  dead  and  dying  youth 
felt  the  president's  loss  as 
their  (jwn.  The  little  body 
was  placed  in  a  temporary 
vault    in    Georgetown. 

To  Lincoln's  anguish  was 
added  the  burden  of  his 
wife's  hysterical  grief  that 
bordered  on  the  pathologi- 
cal, and  the  uncertainties 
that  attended  Tad's  slow  re- 
covery. 

RE.ST  FRO.M  sorrow  fin- 
ally came  lo  Lincoln  three 
years  later.  The  world 
knows  the  story  of  how  that 
rest  came,  and  how  a 
shocked  nation  followed  the 
winding  course  of  his  fu- 
neral train  across  the  land 
as  it  made  its  slow  way 
back  home  to  Springfield. 

But  few  know  that  Lin- 
coln did  nut  return  alone.  A 
smaller  casket  had  been 
placed  aboard  that  train. 
Willy  Lincoln  accompanied 
his  beloved  father  on  that 
lone,   last    iournew 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  WILLIE  LINCOLN 


On    Monday,    February   24,    1862,   the   funeral    of   Wil- 
liam    Wallace     Lincoln,     the     eleven     year    old     son     of 
President  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  took  place  at  2  P.M. 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.   During  the  service 
the  body  lay  in  the  adjoining  Green  Room.    The  Rev.  Dr. 
Phineas  D.  Gurley,  the  pastor  of  the  Nev^^  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian   Church,  officiated,  and 
his    remarks    were    "Skillfully    ex- 
tended ...  so  as  to  afford  consolation 
to  the  heart  of  every  sorrowing  par- 
ent   present."     Dr.    Gurley    was    fol- 
lowed in  the  funeral  service  by  the 
Rev.   Dr.  John   Smith,  the  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  then 
located  on  9th  Street  between  C  and 
H  Streets.    Mrs.  Lincoln  was  so  grief 
stricken  that  she  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Willie's  illness  had  been  a  long 
drawn  out  siege  of  bilious  fever,  an 
intermittent  fever  assuming  a  ty- 
phoid character.  In  the  1860's  there 
was  much  medical  confusion  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  malaria,  ty- 
phoid and  pneumonia.  Willie  and  his 
brother  Tad  both  became  ill  in  early 
February  of  1862,  but  the  eleven 
year  old  son's  illness  was  more  criti- 
cal because  about  two  years  before, 
he  had  suffered  scarlet  fever  "and 
probably  acquired  therefrom  an  un- 
appreciated damaged  heart  or  kid- 
ney" and  could  not  resist  the  infec- 
tion. 

The  Washington  press  reported  al- 
most daily  the  fluctuating  disease: 

February  10  —  "Willie  is  reported 
much  better  today,  but  Tad  is 
thought  to  have  contracted  the  same 
illness." 

February  11  —  "President  gives 
'pretty  much  all  of  his  attention'  to 
Willie  and  Tad  who  are  ill." 

February  12  —  "President  spends 
much  time  with  sick  son  Willie." 

February  14  —  "The  children 
(Willie  and  Tad)  we  are  glad  to  say 
are  on  the  mend." 

February  15  —  "Reception  at  White  House  due  today 
is  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  continued  illness  in  the 
family  of  the  President." 

February  19  —  "Willie  continues  critically  ill  though 
somewhat  easier  than  yesterday." 

Willie  died  on  Thursday,  February  20,  at  5  P.M. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Lincoln  stopped  by  his  private  secre- 
tary's office  and  said,  "Well,  Nicolay,  my  boy  is  gone  — 
he  is  actually  gone,"  and  bursting  into  tears  he  went  into 
his  own  office.  Immediately  after  Willie  died,  Lincoln 
sent  his  carriage  for  Senator  and  Mrs.  Orville  H.  Brown- 
ing. Mrs.  Browning  came  to  comfort  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
the  Senator  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  funeral 
service. 


From   the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
William    Wallace    Lincoln 
Born   December  31,   1850 
Died  Febi-uary  20,  1862 


Preparing  the  child's  body  for  burial  was   Browning's 
first  concern.   The  body  was  embalmed  on  February  22  by 
Doctors  Brown  and  Alexander,  who  were  assisted  by  Dr. 
Wood.    The  work  was  done  in  the  presence  of  attending 
physicians  Dr.  Stone  and  Dr.  Hall,  Senator  Browning  and 
Isaac  Newton.    The  method  of  Sagnet  of  Paris  was  used 
and   the  results  were   entirely   satis- 
,,p,        factory   to   the   attendant  friends   of 
the      family.       Extravagant     claims 
were    made    of    the    Sagnet    process, 
stating   that   the    remains   became    a 
"shell   in   effigy,  a  sculpture."  How- 
ever, the  critical  Lincoln  student  will 
not  accept  the  claim   that  "the   em- 
balmers  prepared  the  body  so  hand- 
somely   that    the    President    had    it 
twice   disinterred   to    look    upon    it." 
After  the  boy's  body  was  embalmed, 
the  remains  were  placed  in  a  metal 
casket    furnished    in    rosewood    and 
silver. 

On  February  22,  Senator  Brown- 
ing took  the  President's  carriage 
and  drove  out  to  Georgetown  with 
William  T.  Carroll  to  examine  his 
vault  which  he  had  offered  for  the 
use  of  the  President's  dead  son.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  this 
offer  of  the  use  of  the  Carroll  vault 
came  about.  Carroll  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  (appointed  in  1827)  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Bellevue.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  period  convened  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
was  well  known  to  Senator  Brown- 
ing, even  though  they  would  have 
had  only  one  year  to  get  acquainted. 
Possibly  a  simple  request  or  a  direct 
offer  was  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  suggested 
by  Miss  Mathilde  Williams  (Curator 
of  the  Peabody  Library  Association 
of  Georgetown)  in  her  essay  on  the 
funeral  of  Willie  Lincoln,  the  Car- 
rolls  may  have  been  long  time  friends  of  the  Lincolns 
through  a  Carroll-Sprigg  relationship  dating  back  to  the 
early  months  of  Lincoln's  congressional  career  when  he 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln  boarded  at  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sprigg's 
rooming  house  on  Carroll  Row. 

William  1".  Carroll  married  Sallie  Sprigg,  and  in  1857 
their  son  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  aged  twenty-three  years, 
died  on  January  19.  A  month  later,  on  February  21,  their 
five  year  old  son  Howard  Carroll  died.  The  Carrolls 
purchased  Lot  292  in  Oak  Hill  on  March  5,  and  the  first 
interments  in  a  new  vault  in  the  northwest  extremity  of 
the  cemetery,  on  a  slope  overlooking  Rock  Creek,  were 
made  in  May.  In  1861  the  remains  of  an  infant  son 
named  William  Cuyler  Carroll  were  also  placed  in  the 
vault. 

Willie's    death    occurred    two   days    before    the   nation 
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The    18'  X  36'   chapel   at   Oak   Hill    Cemetery    where   the  Rev     Dr.    Phineas   D.    Gurley   repeated   the    "solemn 
burial   service"  prior  to   placing  Willie  Lincoln's   remains   in  the  burial   crypt. 


would  celebrate  George  Washington's  birthday.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21  the  Cabinet  met  and  adjourned,  after  reading 
the  "Journal",  because  of  the  death  in  the  President's 
family.  The  Cabinet  requested  Congress  to  cancel  the 
illumination  of  the  public  buildings  on  February  22  out  of 
respect  for  the  President's  family.  On  February  23  John 
G.  Nicolay  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  "At 
night  the  city  was  partially  illuminated,  but  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  public  buildings  having  been  countermanded 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  President's  son,  the  show 
was  not  so  imposing  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been." 
During  this  holiday  period  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  their  wives  called  on  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

On  February  23  the  body  of  Willie  was  viewed  at  the 
White  House  by  many  friends  of  the  family.  However, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  inconsolable,  and  it  was  said  that  she 
never  entered  Willie's  sickroom  again.  While  Willie's 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  Green  Room  the  undertaker 
placed  in  his  hands  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  before  the 
casket  was  closed  Mrs.  Lincoln  requested  that  the  flowers 
be  sent  to  her  room. 

The  interior  of  the  White  House  was  draped  with  black 
crepe.  Even  the  great  mirrors  were  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Fortunately,  Tad  Lincoln's  condition  improved,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  was  no  longer  on  the  criti- 
cal list. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd  including 
Cabinet  Ofl'icers,  foreign  ministers,  members  of  Congress 
and  citizens  in  general  who  gathered  in  the  East  Room 
for  the  funeral  services.  After  the  White  House  service 
was  concluded,  Willie's  remains  were  placed  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  two  white  horses  for  the  trip  to  Oak  Hill  on 
the  "picturesque  heights"  of  Georgetown. 

Black  horses  drew  the  President's  carriage.  Lincoln 
was  accompanied  by  his  son  Robert,  and  by  Senators 
Browning  (HI.)  and  Trumbull  (111.).  The  funeral  cortege 
was  made  up  of  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation.  Vice 
President  Hamlin,  the  heads  of  government  departments. 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  foreign  ministers, 
mernbers  of  Congress  and  many  private  citizens. 

Miss  Williams'  essay  provides  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  route  of  the  funeral  cortege:  "A  long 
sad  procession  moved  slowly  out  of  the  White  House 
grounds  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Going  westward 
along  that  thoroughfare  it  stumbled  through  the  rub- 
ble around  the  new  bridge  carrying  an  equally  new  aque- 
duct over  Rock  Creek,  and  passed  into  Bridge  Street, 
Georgetown.  When  the  head  of  the  cortege  reached  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery  by  way  of  Washington  Street  it  was  found 
necessary,   because  of  the  length  of  the  line  to  route  a 


part  of  the  line  along 
Bridge  Street  into  High 
Street.  Climbing  the  hill 
up  past  the  new  High 
Level  Reservoir,  it  turned 
into  Road  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded eastward  to  the 
cemetery,  where  the  body 
of  William  Wallace  .  .  . 
was  to  be  placed  in  the 
vault  of  W.  T.  Carroll,  on 
Lot  292." 

Once  the  procession  ar- 
rived in  the  cemetery,  the 
mourners  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  where  "the  solemn 
burial  service"  was  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Gurley,  after 
which  the  cofl"in  was  de- 
posited in  the  crypt  pre- 
pared for  it.  All  present 
understood  that  this  was 
a  temporary  arrangement 
and  that  eventually  the 
remains  would  be  perma- 
nently deposited  in  Illinois. 
The  government  oft"ices 
in  Washington  were  closed 
on  the  day  of  Willie's  fu- 
neral, and  John  G.  Nicolay 
made  the  statement  that 
this  was  "the  only  time 
probablythat  the  death  of 
a  child  has  been  so  ob- 
served in  the  history  of 
our  country." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  funeral 
spent  the  next  ten  days  in  bed.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninion  W.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  Springfield,  Illinois  to  comfort  her 
in  her  bereavement,  finally  persuaded  her  to  put  on  her 
mourning  attire. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  established  123  years  ago,  con- 
tains the  remains  of  several  notable  people  such  as  John 
Howard    Payne,    composer    of    "Home,    Sweet    Home;" 
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Door   to  the   William   Thomas   Carroll   vault  in   Oak   Hill    Cemetery   in 
Georgetown    where   Willie   Lincoln's   remains   were  temporarily   placed. 
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Peggy  O'Neale  and  her  husband,  Senator  John  H.  Eaton, 
a  member  of  Jackson's  Cabinet  and  a  minister  to  Spain; 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War;  General 
Jesse  Lee  Reno;  Bishop  William  Pinckney;  Philip  Barton 
Key,  Uncle  of  Francis  Scott  Key;  Reuben  Dow  (whose 
gun  barrel  fences  made  of  ordnance  rejected  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  still  surround  the  Dean  Atchinson,  Illder  and 
Craighill  houses);  James  G.  Blaine;  General  Uriah  For- 
est, the  veteran  of  the  Revolution;  W.  R.  Singleton; 
Colonel  James  A.  Joyce;  and  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth, 
prolific  novelist  who  lived  and  wrote  in  Georgetown  until 
her  death. 


MOSAIC  LINCOLN  MURAL 

On  September  26,  1963,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  David  K.  Rubins'  Lincoln  statue  (see  Lincoln  Lore 
No.  1510),  a  mosaic  Lincoln  mural  was  unveiled  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  entrance  lobby  of  the  Indiana  State 
Office  Building.  The  mural  was  created  by  Garo  Z.  An- 
treasian,  Indianapolis  artist  and  advanced  painting  in- 
structor at  John  Herron  Art  School. 

The  competition  was  judged  by  the  same  jury  that  se- 
lected the  Rubins  statue.  As  Lincoln's  relationship  with 
the  State  of  Indiana  has  often  been  overlooked,  it  was 
thought  well  that  the  works  of  art  for  the  new  State 
Office  Building  should  commemorate  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln had  spent  his  formative  years  on  Indiana  soil. 

The  mosaic  mural  is  majestic  in  scale.  According  to 
the  magazine  Indiana  Architect,  October  1961,  "The 
south  lobby  wall  of  travertine  marble  was  the  logical 
setting  .  .  .  ,  and  the  artist  chose  a  mosaic  mural  to  re- 
spect and  magnify  the  marble  surface  while  relating  the 
mural  to  the  mosaic  used  on  the  'drop'  ceiling  running 
the  length  of  the  lobby  on  the  west  side. 

"Ornateness  of  style  was  avoided  as  being  inappropri- 
ate to  the  theme,  and  the  mural  was  designed  with  a  free- 
flowing  pattern  vignetted  against  the  travertine  wall, 
thereby  avoiding  a   ponderous   effect  which  would  have 


been  detrimental  to  the  expansive  and  airy  character  of 
the   architecture. 

"A  stylized  map  of  the  area  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  forms 
the  framework  for  this  pattern,  and  the  conformity  of 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  region  was  chosen  as  the  unifying 
element.  The  key  geographic  spots  (such  as  Gentryville, 
Pigeon  Creek  and  the  Anderson  River)  are  simply  de- 
picted and  serve  as  terminal  points  of  Lincoln's  environ- 
ment. 

"Within  this  locus,  significant  episodes  of  Lincoln's 
youth  are  depicted: 

1.  The  Pensive  Student  (lower  left):  Lincoln  sitting 
on  recently-felled  logs,  pondering  a  passage  from  a  book 
he  is  reading. 

2.  Taking  Grain  to  the  Mill  (upper  center):  Lincoln 
pictured  riding  his  horse,  with  sacks  of  grain  tied  across 
the  horse's  back. 

3.  Flat  Boat  Trip  to  New  Orleans  (center  foreground): 
Lincoln's  first  venture  into  the  outside  world,  and  his 
first  close  contact  with  slavery. 

4.  Backwoods  Stump  Speaker  (far  right) :  Practicing 
the  oratory  for  which  he  would  later  become  famous. 

5.  The  Statesman  (upper  left):  This  larger  figure  of 
Lincoln  as  an  adult  overshadows  the  youthful  episodes, 
and  implies  the  fulfillment  of  his  youth." 

Below  the  mural  is  the  quotation,  "Here  I  Grew  Up." 
This  is  followed  by  the  statement,  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
Our  Finest  Contribution  to  Civilization,  Shaped  on  the 
Soil  of  Indiana  From  Age  8  (7)  to  21." 

Mr.  Antreasian  executed  the  mural  in  Bysantine 
Smalti,  brilliantly-colored  opaque  glass  particles  measur- 
ing approximately  3/8ths  by  5/8ths  of  an  inch  by  l/9th 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  is  the  same  type  of  material  used 
to   make  the  famous  mosaics  of  Bysantine   times. 

The  mural  is  roughly  forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty- 
two  feet  high.  There  are  eighty-seven  different  hues 
and  shadings  of  the  smalti.  About  300,000  individual 
pieces  of  glass  are  incorporated  into  the  finished  art 
work. 


[\fil 


The  mosaic  Lincoln  mural  in  the  lobby  of  the  Indiana  State  Office  Building,    Indianapolis, 
changed  to  the  correct  age  of  7. 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Garo  Z.  Antreasian 

The    incorrect   age   of   8    shown   in    the   mural   has  been 
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Provenance  and  the  Pursuit  of  the 
'Mysteries  of  Ownership  and  Authenticity' 

by  James  M.  Cornelius,  Lincoln  Curator,  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  <is- Museum 


NOTHLNG  IS  MORE  SATISFilNG  TO  A  HISTORIAN  OR  .iiN^'  IMTSTIGATOR  TH.4N 
TO  COME  UPON  NEW  E\aDENCE  ABOUT  .AN  UNKNO'ftTv'  OR  CONTRO\'ERTED 
FACT.  If  the  new  KNOWLEDGE  ADDS  TO  THE  PRO\'T;N.-UnCE  OF  A  PARTICULAR 
ARTIFACT,  THE  CONSEQUENCES  CAN  H.AM5  A  FIN.ANCLAL  IMPACT.  By provenance 
THE  MUSEUTVI  WORLD  MEANS  "HISTORY  OF  O^^'NERSHIP"  OF  BOTH  Pffi'SICAL 
ITEMS  AND  WRITTEN  INTERPRETATIONS. 

At  the  ALPLM,  a  small  handful  of  us  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  pursue  some  Lincoln  mysteries  as  part  of  normal  duties.  And  because 
members  of  the  public — including  ALPLF  members — ^know  that  such 
activity  goes  on  here,  they  sometimes  tell  us  about  their  discoveries,  too. 
"We  celebrate  the  inquiry,"  said  ALPLF  board  member  Kevin  CaDis. 

Over  the  last  year  alone,  here  are  a  small  number  of  the  new  finds  about  the 
Lincolns,  on  both  artifacts  and  interpretations. 

1.  WiUie's  teacher,  and  a  portrait:  A  Mary  Lincoln  letter  of  May  1862, 
revealed  in  March  2012,  teUs  us  two  things:  that  one  Hester  Watson  had 
been  Willie  Lincoln's  teacher  in  late  1850s 
Springfield;  and  that  the  watercolor  portrait  of 
Willie,  gifted  to  the  ALPLM  by  the  last  Lincoln 
descendant  in  1976,  was  probably  painted  in 
Washington  right  after  Willie  died  in  Feb.  1862. 
We  had  thought  that  Mary  commissioned  it 
in  Europe  a  decade  later.  Now  we  turn  our 
attention  to  seeking  an  American  artist  for  it,  not 
a  European  one. 


Willie's  portrait,  which 
we  now  believe  was 
painted  in  Washington 


Mary 's  portrait, 
originally  a  portrait  of 
someone  else 


2.  Mary's  portrait,  and  a  bogus  endorsement:  As 
revealed  on  page  1  of  the  Sunday  Wew  York  Times 
on  Feb.  12,  2012,  paintings  conservator  Barry 
Barunan  discovered  that  our  oil  portrait  of  Mary 
was  in  fact  someone  else  altogether — ^painted 
over  by  a  firaudster  in  1929.  The  testimonial 
given  to  the  Lincolns'  great-grandson  when  he 
bought  the  painting  that  year  was  thus  an  entire 
fiction.  It  remains  a  good  painting,  but  now  we 
are  set  upon  finding  a  possible  European  artist 
for  it,  not  an  American. 


3.  Lincoln's  letter  and  lithograph:  Lincoln  vnrote  to  a  Chicago  printmaker, 
Edward  Mendel,  in  June  1860.  For  tlie  last  60  years  it  was  suspected 
tiiat  Mendel  had  invented  the  short  Lincoln  note  to  him  for  purposes  of 


A  postcard  rendition,  1860, 
of  the  portrait  print  for  which 
Lincoln  thanked  Mendel  by  letter 
on  8  June  1860 


William  Florville,  affectionately  known 
in  Springfield  as  'Billy  the  Barber,'  was 
Lincoln's  Haitian-bom  barber,  and  a 
landowner  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  for 
whom  Lincoln  did  legal  work 


advertising  his  business.  Now  a 
descendant  of  Mendel  has  allowed 
die  ALPLM  to  see  the  original 
letter  and  scan  it  (in  late  2011), 
proving  that  Lincoln  actually  felt 
tiiat  Mendel's  was  a  "trutiTdful 
Lithograph  Portrait  of  myself." 
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4.  Billy  the  Barber:  A  previously 
unknown  and  lengthy  legal 
document  of  1852  has  appeared 

in  Japan,  showing  still  flirther  that  i 

Lincoln  knew  and  did  legal  work     Printed  endorsement  for  a  Peoria  doctor 

who  fixed  children 's  crossed  eyes  and 
for  WilHam  de  FlorviUe,  a.k.a.  Billy     j^g^t  have  fixed  Robert's  eye 

the  Barber,  his  oldest  black  friend. 

In  this  instance  Lincoln  arranged  for  him  to  buy  four  lots  in  central 

Bloomington — further  proof  oi  thai  long  friendship. 

5.  Robert's  eyesight:  Lincoln's  name  (along  with  33  others)  appears  in  type 
on  a  printed  endorsement  of  1 85 1  for  a  Peoria  doctor  who  fixed  children's 
crossed  eyes.  Does  this  mean  that  Robert  Lincoln's  crossed  left  eye  was 
surgically  straightened  at  about  the  age  of  7?  It  was  fixed  somehow;  and 
Robert  went  blind  in  that  eye  late  in  life.  Still,  the  endorsement,  discovered 
in  late  201 1,  does  not  prove  that  Robert  got  that  treatment. 

And  still  to  come!  An  amateur  researcher  has  just  published  her  findings 
(Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History^  Summer  2012)  on  Mary  Lincoln's 
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Lincoln  and  "Civil  Religion" 


Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  was  once  a  subject  of  burning 
controversy  among  most  Lincoln  students.  Richard  N.  Cur- 
rent gave  the  subject  its  last  notable  consideration  by  an 
academic  historian  in  1958  (in  his  chapter  entitled  "The 
Instrument  of  God"  in  The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows).  Since 
then,  churchmen,  theologians,  and  professional  students  of 
religion  have  claimed  the  field  that  historians  have  aban- 


doned. Far  and  away  the  most  capable  work  produced  since 
1958  is  William  J.  Wolfs  The  Almost  Chosen  People:  A  Study 
of  the  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published  in  1959  and 
reissued  as  The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1963  and  as 
Lincoln's  Religion  in  1970.  Wolf,  a  professor  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  wrote  a  balanced  account  that  deserves 
its  popularity.  Since  then,  however,  the  studies  of  Lincoln's 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  "A  Communion  Gathering  in  the  Olden  Time"  is  an  illustration  from  Presbyterian  Reunion:  A  Memorial 
Volume,  1837-1871  (Nev^^  York:  De  Witt  C.  Lent,  1870).  It  is  suggestive  of  the  norm  of  American  religious  ex- 
perience in  Abraham  Lincoln's  day.  Even  the  restrained  Presbyterians  held  religious  services  out  of  doors, 
away  from  an  institutional  church.  And  one  can  see  that  the  single  minister  seems  almost  inadequate  for  the 
masses  present. 
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religion  have  become  increasingly  didactic,  championing 
Lincoln  as  "the  chief  theologian  of  civil  religion"  that  Ameri- 
ca reputedly  needs  now.  Elton  Trueblood's  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Theologian  of  American  Anguish,  published  in  1973,  is  the 
most  widely  noted  of  these  recent  attempts  to  find  in  Lincoln  a 
model  for  a  twentieth-century  theology. 

A  word  about  this  twentieth-century  theology,  "civil  reli- 
gion," is  in  order.  It  is  a  loose  liberal  theology  which  says  that 
the  nation  in  its  history  must  be  informed  by  some  spiritual 
role.  As  a  liberal  theology,  it  conceives  of  spirituality  as 
embodied  in  part  in  social  morality.  As  Herbert  Richardson 
says  in  "Civil  Religion  in  Theological  Perspective"  (in  Russell 
E.  Richey  and  Donald  G.  Jones,  eds.,  American  Civil  Religion 
[New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1974]),  "The  concept  'civil  reh- 
gion'  unites  two  terms:  the  civil  order  and  the  religious  order." 
It  is  broadly  ecumenical  and  therefore  rather  uninstitutional, 
unchurchly,  and  anti-creedal.  It  is  historically  oriented  and 
conceives  of  revelation  as  a  gradual  historical  development.  A 
recent  critic  of  civil  religion  (and  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  theo- 
logian or  prophet  of  the  religion),  Melvin  B.  Endy,  Jr.,  of  the 
Rehgion  Department  at  Hamilton  College,  terms  it  "simply 
...  the  mythic  belief  that  the  United  States  is  a  latter-day 
chosen  nation  that  has  been  brought  into  existence  and  pro- 
videntially guided  as  a  fundamentally  new  social  order  to 
serve  uniquely  as  a  'city  on  a  hill'  for  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  important  prophet  in  this  scheme 
for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  he  never  too 
closely  identified  this  nation's  purposes  at  any  one  time  with 
God's  will.  Champions  of  civil  religion  fear  just  what  its 
critics  harp  on  as  its  dangerous  weakness:  it  might  lead  to  an 
intolerant  belief  that  this  nation  state  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
Civil  War  President's  famed  expression  of  concern  "that /and 


Courtesy  IHinois  State  Historical  Library 

FIGURE  2.  Dr.  James  Smith  was  the  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield  from  1849  to 
1856.  President  Lincoln  remembered  the  family's  con- 
soler and  appointed  him  Consul  to  Dundee,  Scotland. 


this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side"  in  response  to  a 
clergyman's  question  whether  "the  Lord  was  on  our  side"  be- 
comes a  crucial  episode  for  the  advocates  of  civil  religion.  (In 
truth,  this  quotation  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  second- 
hand recollections  of  painter  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter,  Six 
Months  in  the  White  House  [New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
1866],  page  282.)  Another  major  document,  of  course,  is  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address  with  its  forgiving  pledge  of 
"malice  towards  none;  .  .  .  charity  for  all."  Thus  Lincoln 
strived  to  make  the  war  a  moral  crusade  against  the  social  evil 
of  slavery  without  ever  assuming  that  God's  purpose  was  so 
clear  that  the  opposition  had  to  be  seen  strictly  as  malevolent 
forces  of  Satan's  darkness.  "His  patriotism,"  says  Trueblood, 
"was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  was  never  idolatrous,  and  it  was  saved  from  idolatry  by 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God"  (page  1 18). 
Once  Lincoln's  Christian  statesmanship  is  so  interpreted,  it 
is  easy  to  fit  the  rest  of  his  life  into  a  scheme  which  nicely  fits 
the  demands  of  civil  religion.  His  own  personal  faith 
developed  historically  and  slowly  through  periods  of  anguish- 
ed doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  divine  will.  "One  of  the 
important  features  of  Lincoln's  theology"  as  Trueblood  des- 
cribes it,  was  "that  it  was  a  development."  Lincoln's  "spiri- 
tual pilgrimage"  led  from  "theological  positions  of  his  early 
manhood"  to  mature  ones  which  had  "little  in  common"  with 
the  earlier  ones.  In  fact,  he  probably  went  through  a  stage  in 
which  he  was  the  village  skeptic: 

In  his  effort  to  reach  a  rational  theology,  Lincoln  as  a 
young  man  had  very  little  real  help.  There  was  no  church  at 
New  Salem,  and  few  of  his  neighbors  cared  greatly  about 
ideas.  Though  the  deep  sense  of  reverence  which  had 
developed  in  the  Indiana  forest  seems  never  to  have  left  the 
young  man,  he  began  to  speculate  in  ways  which  made 
some  people  think  of  him  as  verging  on  infidelity.  Certainly 
he  was  influenced  for  a  time  by  the  amateur  philosophizing 
of  his  pioneer  neighbors,  as  he  revolted  against  the  igno- 
rant preaching  which  he  heard  from  time  to  time.  As  a 
young  boy  in  Indiana,  he  had  enjoyed  mimicking  the  hell- 
fire  and  brimstone  preachers  of  the  raw  frontier. 
Lincoln  argued,  for  a  time,  a  belief  in  what  he  called  the  "Doc- 
trine of  Necessity,"  what  we  would  call  determinism  today. 
In  1841,  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  temporarily  broke  off  their 
engagement  to  be  married.  Lincoln  was  thrown  into  such  a 
slough  of  despond  that  he  neglected  his  duties  as  a  legislator 
and  went  to  visit  his  old  friend  Joshua  Speed  in  Kentucky. 
Speed's  mother-in-law  gave  Lincoln  a  new  Bible,  and  Lincoln 
said  ofit  in  a  letter,  ".  .  .  I  intend  to  read  it  regularly  when  I  re- 
turn home.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really,  as  she  says,  the  best 
cure  for  the  'Blues'  could  one  but  take  it  according  to  the 
truth."  Twenty  years  later  in  the  White  House,  Lincoln  still 
remembered  the  gift  of  the  Bible.  Most  historians  mark  this 
date,  1841,  as  a  time  when  Lincoln  began  to  have  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  Revealed  Word. 

The  next  step  in  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  was  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  Word  as  it  came  from  preachers.  In  1850,  Lincoln's 
three-year-old  son  Edward  Baker  died  after  a  fifty-two  day  ill- 
ness. Mary  Lincoln  was  so  shaken  that  she  joined  Spring- 
field's First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  pastor  of  which.  Dr. 
James  Smith,  consoled  her  and  preached  the  sermon  at  her 
son's  funeral.  Her  husband  did  not  join,  but  he  began  to  attend 
services  more  regularly,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  renting  a  pew 
in  Dr.  Smith's  church. 

The  years  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  last  big  step  in  Lin- 
coln's pilgrimage.  It  was  a  time  so  suffused  with  a  sense  of  cri- 
sis and  great  moral  questions  that  it  is  difficult  to  focus  on  spe- 
cific events  in  the  way  one  can  in  Lincoln's  earlier  life.  Never- 
theless, one  date  does  seem  to  stand  out  in  all  accounts,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862.  On  that  day,  Lincoln's  eleven-year-old  son 
William  Wallace  died.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  herself  been 
severely  shaken  by  the  domestic  tragedy,  recalled  later,  in  re- 
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FIGURE  3.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  had  as  a  full-fledged  member  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  Abraham  Lincoln  rented  a  pew  there  and 
heard  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  sermons. 

gard  to  Lincoln's  religion,  "He  first  seemed  to  think  about  the 
subject  when  our  boy  Willie  died,  and  then  more  than  ever 
about  the  time  he  went  to  Gettysburg."  (Mrs.  Lincoln  ad- 
mitted, incidentally,  that  her  husband  was  "never  a  technical 
Christian.")  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  could  not  herself  completely 
sort  out  the  discrete  events  of  that  blurred  period  of  daily 
crises,  and  she  seems  to  have  linked  his  religious  develop- 
ment somewhat  with  the  Gettysburg  Address.  But  she  did  re- 
call that  there  was  an  abrupt  change  (it  was  the  "first"  time  he 
thought  about  it)  after  Willie's  death. 

Thus  Lincoln's  religion,  never  orthodox  but  increasingly 
profound,  developed  fully  in  time,  the  civil  religionists  tell  us, 
to  inform  the  most  important  actions  of  his  Christian  states- 
manship, especially,  of  course,  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, decided  on  as  a  policy  by  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1862. 

Religious  writers  are  now  much  too  sophisticated  to  fall  for 
the  myriad  of  unreliable  stories  of  secret  promises  made  to 
clergymen  days  before  his  death  that  Lincoln  was  to  convert 
and  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  some  church  or  other. 
They  listen  to  what  the  historians  tell  them  were  the  facts  of 
Lincoln's  religious  life  and  attempt  merely  to  interpret  them 
in  their  own  way.  They  seem  in  a  great  haste,  though,  to 
master  the  facts  and  move  on  to  the  important  didactic  work 
at  hand.  Unfortunately,  the  Lincoln  story  deserves  a  more  lei- 
surely examination,  the  sort  of  examination  which  does  not 
wrench  the  man  from  his  historical  context  but  carefully  mea- 
sures him  against  the  events  and  culture  of  his  own  times. 

In  his  haste  to  fit  Lincoln  into  his  theological  scheme.  True- 
blood  has  failed  to  fit  Lincoln  into  the  historic  surroundings  of 
Lincoln's  own  life.  There  was  a  sort  of  American  civil  religion 
that  was  being  championed  in  Lincoln's  own  time,  and  he  was 
notably  impervious  to  its  appeal.  In  fact,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  found  a  specifically  religious  party  in  American  politics  in 


the  1850's,  the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party.  Informed  by 
an  impatient  reforming  zeal  to  take  a  stand  on  issues  which 
the  established  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  avoided,  the 
Americans  waged  campaigns  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
naturalization  for  immigrants  to  twenty-one  years  (the  same 
time  it  took  a  native-born  American  to  gain  the  franchise),  to 
exclude  foreign-born  citizens  from  holding  public  office,  and, 
above  all  else,  to  keep  the  Catholic  Church  from  receiving  pub- 
lic money  for  parochial  schools.  The  public  schools  of  Lin- 
coln's day  required  Bible  reading  and  supplied  the  Bible  used 
by  Protestants  for  the  purpose.  Catholics  used  a  different 
Bible  and  reasoned  that  their  tax  dollars  ought  not  to  go  to  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  sons  and  daughters  into  Protes- 
tants. The  issue  stirred  hatred  and  political  excitement  as 
only  public  school  issues  can  in  American  political  history. 
Although  Know  Nothingism  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  today's  ecumenism,  it  was  at  least  a  nonsec- 
tarian  movement.  It  required  cooperation  among  all  the 
differing  Protestant  sects  to  the  end  of  halting  what  was 
viewed  as  the  Roman  menace  to  American  civil  liberties.  The 
chief  complaint  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  that 
it  did  not  believe  in  separation  of  church  and  state  nor  in  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  two  fundamental  aspects  of 
American  political  identity.  Complaints  about  specific  reli- 
gious interpretations  of,  say,  the  Eucharist  did  not  find  their 
way  into  the  political  literature. 

That  Lincoln  was  never  tempted  by  the  Know  Nothings  is 
common  knowledge.  That  the  temptation  must  have  been 
very  great  is  not  so  commonly  acknowledged.  Lincoln  told 
Owen  Lovejoy  on  August  11, 1855,  that  the  Know  Nothings  in 
Springfield  "are  mostly  my  old  political  and  personal  friends; 
and  I  have  hoped  their  organization  would  die  out  without  the 
painful  necessity  of  my  taking  an  open  stand  against  them." 
The  Know  Nothing  enthusiasm  even  infected  Lincoln's  own 
home.  In  1856,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Republicans  and 
John  Charles  Fremont.  The  Americans  and  Whig  remnants 
also  had  a  candidate  in  the  field,  Millard  Fillmore,  and,  had 
there  been  female  suffrage  in  that  day,  Mrs.  Lincoln  would 
have  voted  for  a  different  candidate  from  her  husband. 
Writing  to  her  sister  Emilie  Todd  Helm  on  November  23, 1856, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  discussed  the  recent  election: 

Your  Husband,  I  believe,  like  some  of  the  rest  of  ours,  has 
a  great  taste  for  politics  &  has  taken  much  interest,  in  the 
late  contest,  which  has  resulted  very  much  as  I  expected,  not 
hoped — 

Altho'  Mr  Lr  is,  or  was  a  Fremont  man,  you  must  not  in- 
clude him  with  so  many  of  those,  who  belong  to  that  party, 
an  Abolitionist.  .  .  .  My  weak  woman's  heart  was  too 
Southern  in  feeling,  to  sympathise  with  any  but  Fillmore,  I 
have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  his,  he  made  so  good  a 
President  &  is  so  just  a  man  &  feels  the  necess/fy  of  keeping 
foreigners,  within  bounds.  If  some  of  you  Kentuckians,  had 
to  deal  with  the  "wild  Irish,"  as  we  housekeepers  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  do,  the  south  would  certainly  elect  Mr 
Fillmore  next  time[.] 

Lincoln's  religion  was  exempt  from  the  anti-Catholic 
animus  which  was  a  norm  of  American  Protestantism  in  that 
pre-ecumenical  era.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  religion  was  for  the 
most  part  unlike  that  of  most  Americans  in  his  day.  The  other 
great  aspect  of  antebellum  Protestantism  was  evangelical- 
ism, enthusiastic  revivalism.  Indeed,  the  two  great  forces 
were  closely  related.  The  original  impulse  for  revivalism  in 
the  two  decades  after  1800  had  fed,  in  some  part,  off  the  fear  of 
the  Catholic  menace  in  the  West.  And  both  phenomena  were 
aspects  of  enthusiastic  religion.  There  was  no  cool  ration- 
alism in  the  barks,  jerks,  laughing  exercises,  singing  exer- 
cises, anxious  benches,  prayers  of  faith,  and  sermons  from  the 
heart  which  gave  this  era  of  American  religious  history, 
known  as  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  its  distinctive  cast. 
And  there  was  no  cool  rationalism  in  the  Know  Nothing 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  4.  The  Reverend  Phineas  D.  Gurley 
ministered  to  Lincoln's  spiritual  needs  while  he  was 
President.  He  conducted  Willie's  funeral  service  and 
delivered  the  funeral  address  at  the  White  House  after 
Abraham  Lincoln's  death. 

movement,  which  Michael  F.  Holt  has  described  as  "the  poli- 
tics of  impatience."  By  contrast,  Lincoln's  religion  was 
notably  quiet,  private,  and  rationalistic  rather  than  enthu- 
siastic in  tone. 

Now  doubtless  the  civil  religionists'  answer  to  this  would  be 
that  I  have  j  ust  pointed  out  all  the  reasons  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  the  superior  prophet  of  American  civil  religion.  They 
argue  that  a  civil  religion  is  inevitable.  Therefore,  they  would 
simply  say  that  Lincoln's  is  the  superior  version  of  civil  reli- 
gion, uniting  morality  and  statecraft  without  uniting  specific 
religious  institutions  and  the  state.  In  fact,  Elton  Trueblood 
finds  just  these  traits  to  be  the  superior  ones  in  Lincoln's  reli- 
gious example:  (1)  He  never  joined  a  church  because  no  creed 
was  completely  satisfactory.  (2)  His  religion  needed  no  minis- 
ters and  no  institutional  church;  it  was  a  religion  that  relied 
on  the  Bible  and  private  prayer  and  a  careful  and  humble 
reading  of  the  Divine  Plan  as  revealed  gradually  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  electorate.  There  was  no  embarrassing 
fundamentalist  enthusiasm  about  Lincoln's  dignified  calls 
for  national  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  during  the 
Civil  War.  (Mr.  Trueblood,  incidentally,  is  a  Quaker,  and  his 
own  religion  has  never  required  preachers  or  an  institutional 
church.) 

It  is  unfair  and  unhistorical  to  suggest  by  this  that  Lincoln 
was  superior  to  his  benighted  age  and  that  his  more  restrain- 
ed religious  experience  looked  forward  to  a  better  day  when 
passionate  emotionalism  would  wither  and  religion  would  be 
more  dignified,  more  sophisticated,  and  less  the  result  of  crude 
mechanical  contrivances  like  the  anxious  bench.  Actually, 
the  norm  of  religious  experience  in  Lincoln's  own  day  was 
increasingly  anti-creedal  (in  that  it  stressed  the  role  of  the 
heart  in  conversion  over  the  role  of  any  intellectual  assent  to 


systematic  doctrine  enunciated  in  theological  sermons).  It 
was  also  anti-churchly.  Revivals  took  places  in  camps  and 
fields  and  tents,  not  within  the  confines  of  an  institutional 
church  presided  over  by  an  established  minister.  Lincoln's 
religion  thus  resembled  the  religion  of  his  day  in  unessential 
matters;  it  was  different  in  the  essential  one,  the  personal 
form  of  expressing  religious  passion.  Many  Americans  did  it 
by  falling  on  the  ground  or  at  least  by  professing  a  changed 
heart.  Lincoln  expressed  it  in  musings  on  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  Divine  Will  and  apparently  by  increasing  pri- 
vate reading  of  the  Bible  and  increased  attention  to  religious 
teaching  by  ministers. 

The  civil  religionists  were  so  happy  to  find  in  Lincoln's 
spiritual  pilgrimage  a  gradual  development  or  growth  that 
flowered  finally  in  those  war  years  of  terrible  passion  that 
they  failed  to  note  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  it:  it  was  always 
utterly  private  and  personal. 

All  of  the  major  landmarks  of  Lincoln's  religious  history 
were  events  which  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
society,  the  state,  the  nation,  politics,  moral  reform,  or  the 
general  public.  He  found  the  Bible  as  a  cure  for  deep  personal 
depression  caused  by  the  break  up  of  his  romance  with  Mary 
Todd.  He  first  rented  a  pew  in  a  church  when  he  experienced 
the  death  of  an  infant  son.  He  took  his  first  interest  in  religion 
large  enough  for  his  wife  to  perceive  it  when  he  lost  another 
young  son  to  death  in  1862.  Mrs.  Lincoln  said  his  interest 
increased  at  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  but  she  said 
it  was  triggered  by  Willie's  death.  It  seems  wrongheaded  to  try 
to  found  a  civil  religion  on  a  prophet  who  was  utterly  private 
in  his  own  religious  experience.  The  civil  religionists  use  Lin- 
coln's example  to  inspire  a  form  of  religion  which  did  not 
move  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  5.  The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  was  Phineas  Gurley's  pulpit.  The  church  now 
contains  chimes  and  bells  that  were  gifts  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  and  Mary  Lincoln  Isham,  son  and  grand- 
daughter of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Willie  Lincoln's  death:  A  private  agony  for  a  president  facing  a 
nation  of  pain 

By  Brady  Dennis,  October  07,  201 1 
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The  wind  and  rain  swirling  outside  the  White  House  on  Feb.  24,  1862,  seemed 
fitting  given  the  darkness  that  had  descended  inside  its  walls. 

The  Civil  War  was  gathering  steam.  Jefferson  Davis  had  just  been  inaugurated 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  Bloody  battles  and  long  months  of  uncertainty 
lay  ahead.  On  that  dreary  Monday  afternoon,  however,  those  troubles  took  a 
back  seat  to  a  more  personal  tragedy  that  had  befallen  the  first  family. 

The  body  of  Willie  Lincoln,  1 1  years  old,  blue-eyed  and  good-natured,  the 
most  treasured  child  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  lay  downstairs  in 
the  Green  Room.  He  had  died  days  earlier  after  a  struggle  with  typhoid  fever, 
probably  contracted  from  contaminated  water  that  supplied  the  White  House. 


It  had  been  an  agonizing  stretch  for  the  president  and  his  wife,  who  had  kept  vigil  day  after  day  after  Willie 
and  his  younger  brother.  Tad,  fell  ill.  (Tad  eventually  would  recover.)  "The  days  dragged  wearily  by,  and  he 
grew  weaker  and  more  shadow-like,"  Elizabeth  Keckley,  a  former  slave  who  had  become  Mary  Lincoln's 
seamstress  and  confidante,  later  wrote.  "He  was  his  mother's  favorite  child." 

Keckley  recalled  one  particularly  poignant  evening  when  the  president  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  hosted  a  lavish 
reception  in  the  White  House.  The  first  lady  repeatedly  left  the  party  and  traipsed  upstairs  in  her  white  satin 
dress  to  check  on  her  dying  son.  The  worried  president  forbade  dancing.  Keckley,  who  sat  by  Willie's 
bedside,  recalled  how  "the  rich  notes  of  the  Marine  Band  in  the  apartments  below  came  to  the  sickroom  in 
soft,  subdued  murmurs,  like  the  wild,  faint  sobbing  of  far-off  spirits." 

Within  days,  Willie  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Gone  was  the  only  Lincoln  child  who  possessed  the  amiable  demeanor  of  his  father,  the  one  a  family  friend 
called  "the  most  lovable  boy  I  ever  knew,  bright,  sensible,  sweet-tempered  and  gentle-mannered." 

Gone  was  the  boy  who  had  shown  his  father's  command  of  language  in  a  poem  he  had  submitted  to  the 
National  Republican  newspaper  about  the  death  of  a  family  friend  who  had  died  in  battle.  Gone  was  the  boy 
who  had  romped  around  the  White  House  with  his  younger  brother,  devising  mischievous  pranks  and 
building  a  play  fort  on  the  mansion's  roof 

The  Lincolns  had  lost  another  son,  Edward,  in  1850,  just  before  his  fourth  birthday  and  only  months  before 
Willie  was  born.  But  the  loss  of  Willie  plunged  them  into  an  altogether  deeper  grief  and  cast  a  pall  over  the 
White  House  that  would  linger  throughout  the  war.  President  Lincoln  often  turned  inward,  concealing  his 
sadness  and  carrying  on  with  the  job  at  hand.  Mary  Lincoln  wore  her  pain  outwardly,  like  an  albatross. 

Upon  first  seeing  his  dead  son.  President  Lincoln  murmured,  "My  poor  boy.  He  was  too  good  for  this  earth. 
God  has  called  him  home.  I  know  that  he  is  much  better  off  in  heaven,  but  then  we  loved  him  so.  It  is  hard, 
hard  to  have  him  die!" 


He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  Keckley  recalled,  and  his  tall  frame  convulsed  with  emotion.  "I  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  looking  at  the  man  in  silent,  awe-stricken  wonder,"  she  wrote.  "His 
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grief  unnerved  him,  and  made  him  a  weaic,  passive  child.  I  did  not  dream  that  his  rugged  nature  could  be  so 
moved." 

The  first  lady  fared  even  worse. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln's  grief  is  inconsolable,"  Keckley  wrote.  During  one  of  her  fits  of  grief,  the  president  led  her  to 
a  window  and  pointed  toward  the  insane  asylum,  later  known  as  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  "Mother,  do  you 
see  that  large  white  building  on  the  hill  yonder?"  he  said.  "Try  and  control  your  grief,  or  it  will  drive  you 
mad,  and  we  may  have  to  send  you  there." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  "a  great  many  friends  of  the  family  called  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  little  favorite, 
who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  guests  of  the  family,"  reported  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  "The  body 
was  clothed  in  the  usual  every-day  attire  of  youths  of  his  age,  consisting  of  pants  and  jacket  with  white 
stockings  and  low  shoes  — the  white  collar  and  wristbands  being  turned  over  the  black  cloth  of  the  jacket." 

His  right  hand  held  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  that  later  would  be  given  to  his  mother,  who  remained 
upstairs  to  grieve  in  solitude.  His  plain  metallic  coffin  bore  a  simple  inscription  on  a  square  silver  plate: 
William  Wallace  Lincoln.  Bom  December  2 1  st,  1850.  Died  February  20th,  1862. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  crowd  gathered  for  the  funeral  in  the  East  Room,  where  the  mirrors  had  been  covered  and  the 
frames  draped  with  black  mourning  crepe.  Government  offices  were  closed.  Cabinet  secretaries  filed  in, 
along  with  generals  and  foreign  dignitaries,  members  of  Congress  and  family  friends.  They  stole  glances  at 
Willie's  weary  father. 

"There  sat  the  man,  with  a  burden  on  his  brain  at  which  the  world  marvels  — bent  now  with  the  load  at  both 
heart  and  brain  — staggering  under  a  blow  like  the  taking  from  him  of  his  child,"  recalled  the  writer 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  "Men  of  power  sat  around  him  ...  all  struggling  with  their  tears  — great  hearts 
sorrowing  with  the  president  as  a  stricken  man  and  a  brother." 

In  his  eulogy,  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  called  Willie  "a 
child  of  bright  intelligence  and  of  peculiar  promise.  . . .  His  mind  was  acfive,  inquisifive  and  conscientious; 
his  disposition  was  amiable  and  affectionate;  his  impulses  were  kind  and  generous;  and  his  words  and 
manners  were  gentle  and  attractive.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  child,  thus  endowed,  would,  in  the  course  of  1 1 
years,  entwine  himself  around  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

Afterward,  the  mourners  joined  the  long  procession  through  unpaved  streets  and  up  a  slope  to  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  off  R  Street  in  Georgetown,  with  two  white  horses  pulling  the  hearse.  Willie's  body  was  placed  in 
a  vault  belonging  to  the  family  of  William  Carroll,  a  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had  offered  to  let  the 
Lincolns  use  the  tomb  as  a  temporary  resting  place  until  they  returned  to  Illinois. 

The  remains  of  Willie  Lincoln  lay  in  the  marble  vault,  locked  behind  an  iron  gate,  for  more  than  three  years. 
On  numerous  occasions,  author  James  L.  Swanson  wrote,  "his  ever-mourning  father  returned  to  visit  him,  to 
remember,  and  to  weep,"  even  as  he  tried  to  hold  the  country  together. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  in  April  1865,  Willie's  casket  was  exhumed  and  placed  aboard  the  presidential 
funeral  train  for  the  journey  back  to  Illinois.  Father  and  son  headed  home  together. 

To  walk  through  the  gates  of  Oak  Hill  today  is  to  slip  back  in  time.  Down  the  winding  stone  paths,  past 
towering  oaks  and  faded  headstones,  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  Rock  Creek  sits  the  weathered  vault  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  cemetery.  There  is  no  sign  that  Willie  Lincoln  ever  was  here,  no  name  carved  into  the 
marble,  no  marker  to  commemorate  the  dark  days  of  winter  1 862. 

But  the  black  iron  gate  still  guards  the  entrance,  and  just  beyond  it  lies  the  darkened  vault  where  a  president 
dealing  with  a  nation's  sorrows  could  come  and  be  a  father  dealing  with  his  own. 
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Untold  Civil  War  stories:  The  death  of  Willie  Lincoln 

By  Harold  Holzer 

Our  panel  of  Civil  War  experts  returns  to  A  House  Divided  to  mull  more  questions  during  the  war 's  150th 
anniversary.  Our  latest  question:  What  is  the  most  important  but  overlooked  story  of  the  Civil  War? 


Perhaps  the  most  overlooked  story  —  if  you  calculate  its  transformative  impact  on  the  most 
important  figure  of  the  war  —  was  the  tragic  death  of  William  Wallace  Lincoln,  the  1 1 -year- 
old  son  of  the  president,  in  February  1862. 


HOLZER 


After  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Willie  composed  a  remarkably  mature  poetic  tribute  to  family  friend 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker,  who  lost  his  life  there.  The  ode  even  appeared  in  a  Washington  newspaper.  Baker 
was  the  second  intimate  of  the  Lincolns  to  die  in  the  young  war:  E.E.  Ellsworth  fell  first,  and  the  death  of 
Baker  (for  whom  the  Lincolns'  late  son  Eddy  had  been  named)  intensified  their  pain. 

Understandably,  no  blow  hit  them  harder  than  the  death  of  Willie  —  reportedly  his  father's  favorite  and 
much  like  him  in  temperament.  The  child  succumbed  to  typhoid  fever,  caused  by  water  pumped  into  the 
White  House  through  an  indoor  plumbing  system  whose  source  was  the  fetid  Potomac.  He  suffered  an 
agonizing  death. 

After  sobbing  in  front  of  his  private  secretaries,  the  president  said  little  about  his  loss.  But  his  wife,  Mary, 
perhaps  spoke  for  both  of  them  when  she  exclaimed  that  "the  serpents"  had  "crossed  our  pathways."  The 
word  "serpents"  carried  a  decidedly  religious  connotation  in  those  days:  The  grieving  mother  was  clearly 
expressing  her  belief  that  she  and  her  husband  had  been  repaid  for  their  sins.  Mary  would  later  elaborate:  "I 
had  become  so  wrapped  up  in  the  world,  so  devoted  to  our  own  political  advancement  that  I  thought  of  little 
else  besides.  Our  Heavenly  Father  sees  fit,  oftentimes  to  visit  us,  at  such  times  for  our  worldliness." 

Mary  never  escaped  what  she  described  as  the  "fiery  furnace  of  affliction"  of  grief  But  Willie's  death  never 
melted  Abraham  Lincoln,  dimmed  his  resolve  —  or,  for  that  matter,  reduced  his  devotion  to  his  own 
political  advancement,  which  he  came  to  see  as  inseparable  from  the  goals  of  Union  and  freedom.  In  fact, 
Lincoln  emerged  from  his  mourning  a  tougher  commander-in-chief  than  before,  willing  to  deploy  deadly 
weaponry,  sacrifice  unimaginable  casualties  and  lay  waste  to  acres  of  property  in  pursuit  of  victory. 

Thousands  of  fathers  had  lost  sons  without  losing  their  love  of  country  or  dedication  to  its  preservation.  A 

tougher-than- 

ever  Lincoln  now  identified  with  such  fathers,  emerging  from  his  testing  loss  a  warrior.  Willie's  death  might 

have  been,  in  its  way,  the  turning  point  of  the  Civil  War.  After  he  was  gone,  his  father  buried  his  pain  and 

inflicted  it  as  needed  to  guarantee  victory.  In  a  way,  Willie  Lincoln's  passing  also  doomed  the  age  of 

Victorian  irmocence  and  gentlemanly  fighting.  The  age  of  modem  war  had  arrived. 

Harold  Holzer  is  the  author  or  editor  of  40  books,  many  on  Lincoln,  and  chairman  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Bicentennial  Foundation. 
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tion.  "He  never  gives  me  any  money — he  leaves  his  pocketbook 
where  I  can  take  what  I  want." 

She  bought  cahco,  cambric,  muslin,  oil  cloth,  cassimere  at 
C.  M.  Smith's  store;  she  sent  Bob  for  ten-pound  lots  of  sugar 
and  Smith  would  enter  on  his  books,  "per  Bob  lo  pds  Sugar 
$i.oo";  or  it  might  be  six  dozen  eggs  and  Smith  would  write, 
"per  son  6  doz.  Eggs  $.50."  She  bought  candles,  wood,  but- 
tons, thread,  year  on  year  managing.  She  bought  silk,  silk  and 
luster,  silk  lining,  plaid  silk,  silk  lining  and  crepe,  silk  mitts, 
gaiter  boots^  kid  boots  from  Smith  for  herself.  Also  she  picked 
from  Smith's  stock  for  her  husband  such  items  as  "i  shirt 
$2.75,"  "i  silk  cravat  $1.60,"  and  Smith  wrote  one  entry,  "Jents 
Stock  $1.25."  On  April  26,  1859,  Smith  wrote,  "per  lady  Silk 
Hat  $5.00,"  and  four  days  later  a  second  entry,  "per  lady,  for 
difference  in  exchange  Hats  $.50." 

She  was  often  anxious  about  her  boys,  had  m.istaken  fears 
about  their  safety  or  health,  exaggerated  evils  that  might  befall 
them.  She  gave  parties  for  them  and  wrote  with  her  own  pen, 
in  a  smooth  and  even  script,  gracious  invitations  such  as  one 
received  by  six-year-old  Isaac  Diller,  reading,  "Willie  Lincoln 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  3  O'clock." 


/f'c^e^. 


0^^.  ^^'f'. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  writes  to  little  Isaac  Diller. 

Between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Herndon  fire  flashed  as  flint  upon 
flint.    Each  had  peculiar  personal  pride.    When  the  Republicans 
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a««larliig  tliit  th*  oMXd  vas  in  no  InaMdiate  danger.       HoweTer,  o&  th* 

•▼•nlB«  of  Pabrunry  5th  11I11«  beoant  suAdsnly  worsa.       Mrs.   Llnelon 
[  stayad  with  tha  teoy  as  long  as  poeslbla,   returning  saTeral  tinea  during  tha 

eouraa  of  tha  arening  to  atand  baaide  hia  bed. 

Am  tha  little  patient 'a  condition  worsened  over  the  next  two 

Vaaka  kra.   Lincoln  scarcely  left  hie  side;   but  on  February  20th  ha  died. 

^Ira,   Lincoln  waa  inconsolable,"  Mrs.  Keokley  says, "the  pale  face  of  her 
I  daad  boy  threw  her  into  conrulsions." 

i  In  their  grief  the  Lincoln's  had  the   support  of  Senator  Orrilla 

H*   Browning,   and  old  friend  from  Illinois  whom  Lincoln  had   invited  to  cosa 
fy  to  Washington  with  him,   but  who  came  instead  when  appointed  to  tha  Senate 

by  Ooyernor  Tatea,   to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Stephen  A.   Douglaa, 
on  June  6,  1861. 

Aa  early  as  1838  Lincoln  had   chosen  Mrs.    Browning  as  hia  confl*   - 
dante   in  the  amusing  affair  of  Mary  Owen.        When  Browning  served   in  tha 
Senate  at   Springfield,    the  Brownings  were  among  the   few  families   in  tha 
state  capitol  who  Icnew  the  Llncolns   intimately.       Mrs.    Lincoln  had   long 
hoped  that  her  husband  would  take  as  his  partner  this  '*easy-going  scholar, *• 
whom  she  preferred  to  the  "upstart"  Herndon. 

According  to  an  article   in  The  Star  of  Saturday,   February  22,    it 
waa  before  Senator  Browning,   and  in  the  presence  of  Doctors  Hall  and  Stona, 
Isaac  Newton,   iSsq,   and  others   that   Willie's  body  was  einbalmed   "by  a  group 
of  physiciana."        "The  embalment  was  a   complete   success,   and  gave  great 
aatisfaction  to  all  present...    Senator  Browning  has  entire   charge  of  the 
j  funeral  arrangementa. "       And  It  was  Senator  Browning  who  went  out  to  Oak 

Hill  to  ins-oect  the  vault  on  Lot  292  offered  as  a   teirrnorary  resting  place 
^      for  Willie  until   such  time  as  he   could  be  tatcen  to  Springfield. 

Attorney  General  Batea,    recording  Willie's  death  in  his   diary, 
aaya  that  he  waa  a  fine  boy  of     leven  years,    too  much  idolized  by  hia 
parents,"  and  oomBaixIa  on  the  f?-t   ^hat  the  Government  offices  were  closed 
on  t^a  day  of  hia  funeral,    to  which  John  George  Nioolay,    in  quoting  Batea, 
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adds  that  thla  wae'the  only  tlma  probably  that  the  death  of  a   child  has  been 
do  obaerTed   in  the  history  of  our  country." 

During  the  morning  of  February  24,    visitors   filed   through  the 
Oreen   "Parlor''   of   the  White  House   to   ta)ce  a    "last   view  of   the   features  of 
the   interesting  boy  whose  death  had   stricken  po  many  hearts,"   the  Netlonal 
Ifltelligencer  reTX)rted. 

At   two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the   Reverend   P.    D.    Gurley,    D.D. 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  dellveT-ed  the   funeral  address, 
"skillfully  extended. . .80  as  to  afford   consolation   to  the   heart   of  every 
sorrowing  parent  present."        He  was   followed  by  the   Reverend   John   C.    Stoith, 
D.D.    of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church--then  on  9th  Street  between  G  and  H. 

In  the  procession  that   left   for  the   "T)icturesque  heights   of 
Georgetown,"  President  Lincoln  was  accompanied  by  his  eldest   son  Robert,    then 
nineteen,   and  his  private   secretary,    Nicolay,        krs.    Lincoln,   prostrated 
by  grief,   and   vorn  out  by  almost   constant   attendance  on   the   dying  boy  was 
unable  to  attend   the   funeral.        She   sT^nt   the   next   ten  days   in  bed;   and   it 
was  with   some   difficulty  that   her   sister,  krs.    Ninian  iidwards,   who   had  been 
summoned  frooi  Illinois,    finally  T)ersuaded  her   to  ^ut  on  her  mourning  attire. 

The   Illinois   delegation,    Vice   President   Hamlin,    heads  of  Govern- 
ment  DeT>artments,   kajor  General  McClellan,    Foreign  Ministers ,   members  of 
Congress,   and  many  private   citizens   -rade  up  the    funeral  procession.        At 
Oak  Hill  the  mourners  proceeded  to   the   chapel  where   "the    solemn  burial 
service  was  repeated  by  Dr.   Gurley;    after  which  the   coffin  was  deposited 
in  the  receptacle  prepared   for  it',   and   susceptible   of  ready  removal  to 
Illinois." 

Who  was  W. T.    Carroll,   and  why  was  little  William  Wallace  Lincoln 
placed   in  the  Carroll  vault  until   that   day  three  years  aid  two  months  later-* 
lacking  three  days — when  his   small  coffin  was   placed  at   the   foot  of  his 
father's  to  start  the  long  journey  back  to  Springfield? 

William  ThoBAs  Carroll  was  for  thirty-five  years   Clerk  of  the 
U.S.   Supreme  Court.       He  was   the  son  of  Charles  Carroll,    of  Bellevue,   and 
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a  ii«9h«v  of  Oaiii«l  Carroll,  of  DuddiniTtoa.       In  tbt.dlTlsloti  of  tb*  terroll 
inherltano*  bj  which  Daniel  roealTed  the  lands  around  Capitol  Hill  and 
Southeast  Washington,   Charles  was  glTon  Girl*s  Portion  and  Clouin  Course 
on  fioek  Creek,   and  Aix  la  Chapelle  on  a  branch  of  the  Seneea.       He  had 
Boyed  on  westward,  acquiring  some  1200  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,   where  he  built  a  stone  mansion  said  to  hare  been 
one  hundred  and  t   flfjy  b^   feet  long,   which  he  called  Bellevue.        In  1798 
He  accompanied  Colonel  Matthew  Rochester  to  the  Genesee  River  country  of 
Mew  York  state,   itiere  around  1800  Rochesterrille  was  laid  out  at  the  falls 
of  the  Oenesee. 

Back  in  Washington  in  1811,   on  July  5,   with  Elie  lllliams  and 
Daniel  Carroll , of  Duddington  he  purchased  the  paper  mill  on  Rock  Creek  froM 
Idgar  Patterson,    each  of  the   trio  paying  equal  shares   to  a   total  of  #20,000, 
On  July  6,   1813  he  bought   from  Joseph  Nourse ,    Registrar  of  the  Treasury, 
the  mansion  at   the   then  east  end  of  Stoddert   Street    (Q,)    in  Qeorgetown.       Am 
Charles  Carroll,    of  Bellevue  he  has  been  long  reF.eirbered  as   the   friend  wlio 
escorted  Mrs.   Dolly  Madison  out  of  Itoshington  when    the  British  burned  the 
White  House   in  August  1314. 

Charles  Carroll  married  Anne  Sprigg,    of  Cedar  Grove,    Harper *s 
Ferry,    daughter  of  Joseph  Sprigg,    an"  older  half-brother  of  Samuel  Sprigg, 
Gtovernor  of  Maryland,   1819-21.        In  1816  he   returned  t(#  New  York,   where  he 
was  active  in  the  Monroe  campaign.        Rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys   for  the  Territory  of  Missouri,    he   stayed    in  the  west  for 
two  years,   and  died   in  Livingstone   County,   New  York  in  1820. 

William  Thomas  Carroll  may  have  been  placed  under  the   tutelage 
of  his  half -uncle  Governor  Samuel  Sprigg  about   the   time  his   father  returned 
to  Mew  York.       At  any  rate  William  T.    Carroll  emerges  as  one  of  the  two 
PxD feasors  of  law--the  other  was  Judge  'William  Cranch,   of  the   Circuit  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia--who  set  up  a  Law  School  at  Columbian  College 
in  1826,   an  abortive  effort  which  died  in  one  year.        In  18E7  William  T, 
Oarroll  became  Clerk  of  the  U.S.   Supreme  Court. 


He  mm**  aoT«pnor  3prl««'«  daughter  Sallle.       At  first  th« 
young  Carroll*  lived  on  the   east   side  of  Delaware  Avenue  north  of  the   Capitol 
where   Judge  Cranch  also  had  his  home.        Back  of   thein  on  First   Street  between 
B  and  C  Streets,   on  the   west  eide-  lived  Benjamin  Sprigg,    clerk  to  the   Clerk 
of   the  House  of  Representatives. 

Governor  Samuel  Sprigg  on  V-ay  15,    1835,    bought   from   John  M. 
Thomas  and   his  wife   Sarah  Brooke   Lee   Thomas,    Lots   1,2,    and   15   in  Square   142, 
with  the   improvements   thereon  for  ;;^6,000.        Known  today  as   1801  F  Street  N.W.^ 
the   land  was  part  of  the   estate  vhlch  Davy  Burns   so  reluctantly  surrendered 
for   the   new  Federal   City  in  the   1790's,    and   the   three   lots   were   Assigned 
to  him  in  the   apportionment   of   surveyed  m-operties.        Tobias  Lear,    George 
Washington's    secretary  bought   the   lots   from  Ja^^ob   V/a-ner,    of  Georgetorn  in 
1815,    but   his    sudden  death  a   year   later   renders    soFev hit    tenuous   the    sup- 
position  that   he  built    the    house,         However-,    the    theorv  that    it  may  have 
been/ around   1825   by  Tench  Ringprold,   Marshall   for    the   District   of   Colurbia, 
is    strengthened   by  the    fact    that   he   was   residing  there    in   1830. 

For  nearly   sixty  years    it   was   the   hoine   of   Sallie  and  William 
Thomas   Carroll's   large   faadly,    until   after  i:rs.    Carroll's   death  on  February 
11     1895   it  was   sold  by  her   son-in-law  and   executor,    John  Marshall  Brown 
of  Portland,   Itoine,    to   the   wife  of   Chief   Justice  Melville/Fuller  of   the 
U.S.    Supreme   Court.        More   recently   it   has  been   deeded   to   the  National 
Trust   for  Historic   Preservation  by  Mrs   Robert   Low  Bacon. 

Sorrow  touched   the  William  Thomas   Carolls   in   1857  v;hen  their 
son  William  Thomas,    Jr.,   aged   twenty  three   years   died  on  January   19;    and 
again  a  month  later  when  five   year  old  Howard   Carroll   died   on  Februaiy    21. 
The   Carrolls  purchased  Lot   292   in  Oak  Hill  on  Liarch  5,   and   the   first 
interments   in  the  new  vault  at   the   northwest   extremity  of  Oak  Hill,    on 
the  down  slope  overlooking  Rock  Creek  were  made    in  May.        In  1861  an 
infant,   William  Cuyler  Carroll  was  also  placed   in  the   vault. 

When  Willie  Lincoln  died  on  February  20,    1862   the    Carrolls  had 
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a  ton  Colonel  Sprigg  Carroll  of  the  8th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  a  son-in»law,  Captain 
Charles  Griffin,  of  Battary  D  of  the  5th  Artillery,  serving  with  the  Union  troops, 

HoKFaver,  it  ia  quit®  possible  that  the  Lincolns  had  had  an  earlier 
acquaintance  with  the  Sprigg-Carroll  iemily,     Benjamin  Sprigg,  the  clerk  in 
the  House,  died  Hovaraibar  1833.  His  widow  Ann  was  operating  a  boarding  house 
which  catered  to  saeabers  of  Congress  a®  early  as  1843.  Br.  Saimel  Bugay  says 
in  his  Eeminiscencas s  '^I  took  my  meals  at  a  boarding  house  kept  by  Mra.  Sprigg, 
occupying  a  seat  at  the  table  nearly  opposite  Abrahaai  Lincoln,  whcwn  I  soon  learned 
to  know  and  admire...  The  House  was  the  fourth  of  a  row  of  houses  known  as  Carroll 
Row  situated  on  the  East  side  of  First  Street,  East  between  A,  South  and  East 
Capitol  Street...  During  that  session  Mrs.  Lincoln,  with  the  eldest  son,  was 
at  the  house  for  a  time,  but  was  so  retiring  she  was  rarely  seen  except  at  ateals... 
Robert  was  a  bright  boy,  about  four  years  old,  and  seeiaed  to  have  his  own  way.'' 

That  Mrs.  Ann  Sprigg  was  in  touch  with  the  Lincolns  als^st  isntediately 
%irhen  they  caaie  to  the  l^ita  House  is  shown  by  a  letter  which  the  President  ad- 
draaaed  to  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Sprigg  who  sought  a  position  in  the  Department:  "When  I 
was  a  member  of  Congress »  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  boarded  with  the  lady,  and  if  what 
she  desires  can  be  consistently  done,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  I  say  this  sincerely 
and  earnestly.*' 

Had  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Sftrigg  introduced  Mrs.  Lincoln  into  the  circle  of  Sprigg- 
Carroll  relations  in  1848?  If  so  the  offer  of  the  Carroll  vault  was  a  generous 
affirmation  of  en  old  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  period  convened  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Senate  chamber.  The  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  probably  well  kn*»n 
to  Senator  Browning  even  at  the  end  of  only  one  year.  A  simple  request,  or  a 
direct  offer  may  have -.been  loada. 


Cat.  No.  57 
Robert  K.  Black 
109  Lorraine  Ave. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J, 
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LETTER  WITH  SIGNED  PHOTOGRAPH 


Child- 


95)  (LINCOLN).  DILLER  (Isaac  R.).  Bovhood  Friend  of  Lincoln  s  CM 
ren.  Autigraph  Letter  Signed,  ijpp.,  ^to,  Springfield,  111. , 
nly  10,   1938!  An  interesting  letter  of  ^^"liniscence   I  ^reas 
ure  the  invitation  written  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  attend  Millie  s 
party  in  December  i860,  and  a  copy  of  it  ^^^  P^J^S^^^^^mDlSed 
Sandburg's  'Prairie  Years',  where  you  can  see  it.  Accompanied 
bv  a  silned  copy  of  the  famous  photograph,  also  used  by  Sand- 
burg tiken  du?lng  the  campaign  of  i860,  showing  Lincoln,  his 
sons,  and  Diller  outside  the  Lincoln  house. $25. o^^ 


WILLIE  LINCOLN 

From  a  photograph  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  W.  McLeUan,  Esq. 


Lincoln,  William  Wallace 
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Photograph  of  President   Lincoln's  son,  William  Wallace 

Lincoln,  who  died  at  the  White  House,  February  20, 

1862,  at   twelve    years   of    age — Collection   of 

Mr.  Frederick   H.  Meserve  of  New  York 
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